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Great, however, as were the reforms accomplished by Augustus and some of his more immediate successors, it must be admitted that they were, for the most part, of a purely administrative character. Notably, nothing was done to remove that great blot on ancient civilization which has been justly termed by a recent scholarly writer (Mr. Paterson) "The Nemesis of Nations." The Roman conscience, less sensitive than that of the Greek,1 was rarely troubled by any scruples on the subject of slavery.2 It was thought the most natural
1 fe In Greece alone men's consciences were troubled by slavery, and right down through the centuries of the decadence, when the industrial slave system ruled everywhere, the philosophers never entirely ceased protesting against what seemed an inevitable wrong " (Gilbert Murray, " The Rise of the Greek Epic/' p. 19). The Greek condemnation of slavery dates from very early times. See, inter aim, the well-known lines in II., xviL 522-23; also Eur., Or., 1115, and Soph., Ajax, 485-90. Zeno upheld the modern doctrine that neither purchase nor conquest can make one man the property of another. On the other hand, as is well known, Aristotle defended the institution of slavery, and it does not appear to have been expressly condemned by Plato.
2 Seneca, however, if he did not absolutely condemn the institution of slavery, was a strong advocate of according humane treatment to slaves. In his forty-seventh letter he says: " Servi sunt ? Immo homines. Servi sunt ?